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BRIEF MENTION. 

' Out of these convertites ', says melancholy Jaques, ' there is 
much matter to be heard and learned ', and there is much to be 
learned from Professor John Williams White, who is a con- 
vertite and whose great work on The Verse of Greek Comedy 
(Macmillan) is, as he himself says, a manner of palinode. In 1878 
he made the outlines of J. H. H. Schmidt's system known to 
such English and American scholars as were innocent of German 
by publishing a translation of Schmidt's Introduction. For this 
amabilis insania in propagating Schmidt's logaoedic theory he 
apologizes on the score of youth. Unfortunately, I cannot plead 
the same excuse, for six years before Professor White, though 
apparently unknown to him, I had put forth in my Latin 
Grammar of 1872 a system of Latin versification based on 
Schmidt (A. J. P. XXVI 359; XXIX 368). At that time I had 
already reached the dead line of forty, but what they call the 
dead line of forty is really the ' dangerous age ' spoken of by 
Karin Michaelis (A.J. P. XXXII 481), and I became enamoured 
of the system, so that when I undertook to edit Pindar I applied 
to Schmidt himself for his latest views on Pindar's metres, and 
received from his generous hand (dfoaas an-6 x«'P°'f) tne text of 
his unpublished Pindar, with his metrical schemes, as is duly set 
forth in the Introductory Essay of my edition. Shortly after my 
Pindar was published, Studemund, my charming Strassburg 
host of 1880, sent me his Anecdota varia Graeca musica metrica 
grammatica, and I remember it as one remembers one's first 
chill ; but I shook off the impression until other cold douches 
supervened, and, while I clung to the faith, I found that an advo- 
cacy of the logaoedic system required a knowledge of music 
such as I did not possess, and so I withdrew sadly from the 
metrical field and consequently from the Pindaric field, for in 
the robustness of my faith I had robustly insisted on the mastery 
of Pindaric rhythms as a preliminary to the appreciation of the 
poet (Pindar, I. E. lxiii). I cannot read Pindar without stress, 
and he who takes away stress and hold ' e caelo deripit ille deos ', 
and I am left lamenting. Professor White tells us ' that the 
reaction against the logaoedic theory of Aeolic verse is very 
strong on the Continent ; its waves have hardly as yet reached 
the shores of England and America ', but more than twelve years 
ago, in my Oscillations and Nutations of Philological Study, 
I made my moan about what those wild waves were saying : 

Years ago one might have forefelt what was coming and some of us had 
to whistle our aforesaid equal bars to keep our courage up. It was with an 
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uneasy feeling that we noted the care with which the old metricians were 
resuscitated and no Westphalian or Schmidtian ought to be surprised to have 
the choriambi cantering over his head once more, to hear the triple watchdog 
growl of the molossus, or to see the banished antispast come back, the two 
long arms waving triumphant flippers at either end. . . . This special oscil- 
lation has prostrated many of us Greek scholars with deathly seasickness, 
and seasickness is apt to suspend all human sympathies. But we are not so 
immersed in our own troubles as not to note the oscillation that is going 
forward in other parts of the philological boat, as not to note the perpetual 
motion of the Saturnian, as not to note the ' Hebung und Senkung ', the 
'Senkung und Hebung' of Germanic metres, and the ups and downs of 
English metricians, Guest in one decennium and Schipper in another. It is 
metre and no end, fikrpov a/isrpov, all over the face of the philological deep. 
(Compare also C. W. E. Miller on Masqueray A. J. P. XX (1899) 331). 



Of the three Graces of Greek lyrical composition, two are 
hopelessly lost, two that occupy the foreground of the First 
Pythian. The footstep of the dancer is not seen, the voice of 
the singer is not heard — footstep and voice that obeyed the 
quiver of the lyre's strings — and the lyre itself is mute. The 
stately epitrites have lost their stride. We cannot conceive 
dance without footfall, we cannot appreciate music without its 
heart-beat. Take away ictus, take away stress, and we cannot 
understand the immortal figure of Pindar's eagle, reus pmaivi 
KUTao-xoptvos. Is there no ictus in pin-??? Well, if the ictus must 
go, let it go, but not without a last sigh ; and sighing is rising 
and falling — a manner of ictus after all — and if the ictus is not 
to be allowed in verse, there must have been ictus elsewhere. 
Of ' Arbeit und Rhythmus ', Arbeit alone is left, and I grant 
that there is no end of ' Arbeit ' in metric, no end of work that 
we must respect in Professor White's crowning achievement 
of a long life of study. But the truth is the truth, and if he is 
right, we must acquire a keener sense of proportion than we 
have ever had, or humbly acknowledge that we are of too gross 
a nature to cope with the subtleties of Greek art. And we must 
read as we never read before Archilochos' command : ylyvaoKt 
8 ofor pva-fibs avOpanrovs e^et. There is no life of ups and downs, 
only a life of longs and shorts. 



For all that and all that I have had much joy out of the 
methods that Professor White has renounced, and I have 
sought and fancied I had found the r)9os of many measures in 
which it seems there is no ydo? at all. True, it was a blow to me 
when Wilamowitz in his commentariolum metricum, took away 
all character from the Glyconic family (A. J. P. XVI 394). The 
character, it appears, must be sought in the music, which is lost, 
and what tricks the musical tempo can perform we all know. 
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Change the tempo, and Yankee Doodle becomes a dirge ; and all 
our fancies as to the character of this metre and that are clouds 
like the old methods of interpreting Pindar, which, to quote 
the same high authority, have — thank God — vanished forever. 
When I read those fatal words, I rolled up my lecture on 
Sappho and thrust it into the columbarium in which repose my 
lucubrations on literary topics, for I had insisted at some length 
on the symbolism of Sapphic and Alcaic. Perhaps I shall be 
pardoned, if I reproduce the musings of thirty years syne, which 
prove so baseless to-day. And if all this egotism seems deplor- 
able, let the reader — benevolent or malevolent — remember that 
the freedom of Brief Mention is all the reward I have for the 
dreariness of the editor's task (A. J. P. XXV 490). 

Alkaios and Sappho are figured together on a well-known vase — Alkaios 
with sunken head, his lyre in his hand upright ; Sappho with indignation 
had put her lyre under her arm — and in the famous picture by Alma Tadema 
the two singers are brought face to face. Mr. Wharton in his pretty book on 
Sappho has had the vivid countenance of Alma Tadema's Sappho engraved 
as a frontispiece, and the picture is one of the treasures of Baltimore. A 
semicircle of marble seats, veined and stained, a screen of olive trees that 
fling their branches against the sky, against the sapphire seas, a singing man, 
a listening woman, whose listening is so intense that nothing else in the 
picture seems to listen— not the wreathed girl in flowered robe who stands 
by her and rests her hand familiarly on her shoulder. Not she, for though 
she holds a scroll in her other hand, the full face, the round eyes, show a soul 
that matches wreathed head and flowered robe. She is the pride of life. 
Nor she on the upper seat, who props her chin with her hand and hides her 
mouth with her fingers and lets her vision reach into the distance of her own 
musings. Nor her neighbor whose composed attitude is that of a regular 
church-goer who has learned the art of sitting still and thinking of nothing. 
Nor yet the remotest figure — she who has thrown her arms carelessly on the 
back of the seat and is looking out on the waters as if they would bring her 
something. A critic tells us that the object of the poet is to enlist Sappho's 
support in a political scheme of which he is the leader, if not the chief 
prophet, and he has come to Sappho's school in Lesbos with the hope of 
securing another voice and other songs to advocate the views of his party. 
The critic seems to have been in the artist's secret, and yet Alma Tadema 
painted better than he knew. Alkaios is not trying to win Sappho's help in 
campaign lyrics. The young poet is singing to the priestess of the Muses a 
new song with a new rhythm, and as she hears it, she feels that there is a 
strain of balanced strength in it she has not reached : it is the first revelation 
to her of the rhythm that masters her own. True, when Alkaios afterwards 
sought not her help in politics, but her heart in love, and wooed her in that 
rhythm, she too had caught the music and answered him in his own music. 

And here follows the analysis of a much earlier date : 

The Sapphic strophe is the feminine complement of the Alcaic, and if you 
will examine the schemes of the two, you will see at a glance the resem- 
blances and the differences. They are both logaoedic, different from the 
ordinary heavy dactyls and trochees in quantity, and in a sharper secondary 
stress on the part not under the chief ictus. These rhythms are much used 
in Greek whenever emotion rises, not above the prose level, but above the 
ordinary poetic level. They are the reigning rhythms in those portions of 
tragedy in which the agony has not been reached or has passed. They are 
the very rhythms for the quick Aeolian ft£h}£, with its rapid flight. Then the 
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number of bars are the same in the first two lines, and the mass of dactyls 
and trochees about the same. Take off the preliminary beat, and the 
measures are identical, except that the Alcaic pauses just before the end. 
But that preliminary beat makes all the difference. It gives the vigorous 

ascent, the manly preparation for the onset 

The man plunges into the Aegean Sea of passion, but he poises him- 
self before he goes. The woman 'moveth altogether, if she move at all'. It 
is a symbolism of the fabled leap from the Leucadian rock. 

Another great difference is to be seen in the further development of the 
stanza. Five bars constitute a restless measure, a measure which cannot 
balance itself. Indeed, four is by far the most common measure in Greek 
poetry — so common that some scholars have attempted to reduce all the 
tragic rhythms to fours. Both man and woman begin with unrest — indeed, 
the man is more restless than the woman, if one may judge by these impatient 
poems. But notice that the man overcomes sooner. In the third verse the 
manlier element preponderates, and the rhythm is in fours. True, passion 
returns in the last verse, and with redoubled force, in the quick waves of the 
two dactyls, but these are held in check by the quieter trochees, and the two 
restless fives are brought to calm by the more sober fours. It is the rhythm of 
passion that has been overcome. But in the Sapphic strophe the restless 
rhythm is repeated thrice, and there is no peace, except the peace of exhaus- 
tion. The little clausula at the end is a last effort to repeat the character- 
istic movement of the verse — is, as it were, the incomplete echo of the cry 
of yearning love, of passionate invocation. 



But however wedded one may be to the system represented by 
Schmidt, it must be confessed that in the domain of the non- 
melic verse it gives little help, and in the exact study of iambic 
trimeter and trochaic tetrameter, in anapaestic and dactylic verse, 
Professor White's labours will be welcomed by all scholars, 
whatever view they take of fundamental principles. This is the 
line which Bentley and Porson and other English scholars 
opened up to an admiring world ; this is the line on which I was 
taught to work by my German masters, and many an hour of my 
student life have I spent in just such labours as those by which 
Professor White has earned himself an abiding place in the 
annals of metrical study. But those who have not learned to 
appreciate the exactness of Greek art, will turn away from these 
columns of figures, just as they underrate the value of statistical 
syntax, just as they are left cold by the mathematical formulae 
that control the proportions of a Doric column. The applica- 
tion of the infinitesimal calculus is a tribute to the finer artistic 
sense of the Greeks, and even the besotted slaves of the ictus 
can understand why certain combinations of shorts are forbidden, 
why the tripping tribrach must perform a manner of egg-dance, 
why tribrach and anapaest may not follow dactyl in the iambic 
trimeter, and why dactyls overlap forward when they over- 
lap, and overlap backwards only when they fall from grace. 
Porson's law of the final cretic is one of the famous discoveries 
of what we may call the digital part of metric — digitis callemus 
et aure. The aural explanation, so to speak, is to be sought in 
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the greater unity of the verse, and if the rule applies only to 
tragedy, why that is one proof the more of the diversity of 
tragedy and comedy — a diversity which extends to origin as 
well as technique. And so we can understand why Professor 
White, who insists so much on metrical traditions, has espoused 
the seductive ayav theory, suggested by Bergk, carried on by 
Rossbach and Westphal, and demonstrated by Zielinski and 
Humphreys. One remembers how this dya>v theory was scouted 
at first because of the utter lack of traditional evidence. 
One remembers the bubbly-jock protest of Kock, when it was 
first promulgated (A. J. P. XV 258 where read ' Clouds ') ; and 
yet Professor White, who holds us to the law and testimony of 
the metres, accepts joyfully the whole system and has himself 
brought up from the silent past an unrecognized actor in Greek 
comedy. 



Needless to say, no such fancies as the one I have recklessly 
exposed cloud the clear pages of such a wonderful record of 
work as Professor White's. But it would be doing him a gross 
injustice not to recognize amid the reserve, so characteristic of 
the man and his environment, abundant evidences of artistic 
sensitiveness. In discussing Merry's Aristophanes some years 
ago, I said that no commentator who neglects the metres of the 
poet can possibly reveal to the student all the fun (A. J. P. XXI 
232), and I might cover pages with extracts from Professor 
White's book, in which the lion smiles at the comic effects 
produced by sequences of longs and shorts. To give a few 
specimens. 



P. 37, a proposof Lys. 256-65= 271-80: 'the form admirably 
expresses the sentiment, — indignant but unavailing complaint 
of querulous old men in the strophe, and exultant but buffoon 
reminiscence of past glory in the antistrophe. Here, as in A v. 
851 ff., metre is made the means of special comic effect'. Again 
(p. 44), ' the spoken trimeter approaches as closely as possible 
to the speech of the man of the street ' ; and (p. 57), ' When 
a verse is divided between two speakers into four parts the effect 
is so odd as to be in itself eminently comical, which is the 
poet's intention '. (P. 63), ' The melodramatic <napaicaTa\oy>j> 
< iambic > tetrameter <catalectic> differs notably from the 
recitative both in use and in form. It is found only in debates, 
in which feeling runs high and the language is violent, often 
approaching Billingsgate '. (P. 149), ' With keen appreciation of 
the incongruity of form and content < Aristophanes > uses the 
heroic line in ordinary dialogue '. (P. 161), ' This constant shift 
of melody and the introduction of periods in other rhythms, espe- 
cially in the last part of the lyric <Thesm. ioi5~55>, are well 
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adapted to express Andromeda's agitation and anguish. 1 And 
when Professor White contrasts the effect of the iambic tet- 
rameter catalectic and anapaestic tetrameter, he unwittingly 
lends his sanction to the aberration of one who is oSt' iv X6ya> ovt' 
iv apiStxm in the whole field. P. 369 he says : ' It is not without 
significance that Aristophanes in his Equites, designing to out- 
Cleon Cleon, has his famous blackguard in the second debate 
carry on in iambic tetrameters the argument which Cleon has 
begun in anapaests (Eq. 713 ff. : 843 ff.)'. Here, at all events, 
is ground upon which we can meet (A. J. P. XVI 395) : 

Kleon is an heroic rascal, and evidently feels himself degraded by the 
necessity of fighting Agorakritos with his own weapons; but he cannot do 
otherwise, and the debate begun by Agorakritos in iambic tetrameter (v. 335) 
is necessarily kept up in the same; but when Kleon sets the pace (v. 763), 
he strikes out in the grand anapaestic tetrameter. But the chorus mischiev- 
ously forces the controversy back into the iambic strain (835), and we see 
how Kleon is again compelled to occupy the same unheroic level with his 
antagonist. At the close Agorakritos rises with the chorus to anapaestic 
heights. Kleon's fate is to dwell in indecencies forever, and his curse is 
to ply the same trade as Agorakritos had plied, iambic tetrameter and all — 
ovdev ftey' a/t/„' 7) ryv e/iyv e^ec Te%vyv. 

And so, in view of all these glimpses that have made me less 
forlorn, in view of the vast service that Professor White has 
rendered the study of Greek comedy, I am quite resigned to my 
fate, and will cease to grate on scrannel pipes of wretched straw 
my lament over the utter destruction of the schemes in which 

I once took delight, evcpri/ie'iv vp>7 t ° v irpe<r{ivTr]v Kal rfjs eix^ f vTraKoveiv, 

for it is only a ev^ after all, and it is sheer mockery in Professor 
White to prefix to a volume of 479 pages the motto raxi y av 
bivaio fiavddveiv n-epl pvd/icov. It is enough to drive one to the ac- 
ceptance of Reiske's emendation, toyo. 



The third edition of Wilamowitz's Reden und Vortrage 
(Weidmann) is enriched by the addition of five papers, to wit : 
the Adonis of B ion, the Daphnis of Theokritos, the Festival of 
Demeter by Kallimachos, the History of Greek Religion, and 
Pindar, the last named of which has naturally attracted me first 
as the work of one who both knows and loves the poet. It is an 
answer to the question, why of all the great Greek poets none is 
so little known, so little understood, as Pindar. It is a question 
I have asked myself, and answered in my own way. ' There is ', 
I have said, ' an aristocratic disdain in Pindar's nature that yields 

1 Schmidt Kunstformen II, cccxxviii: Beliebige Formen folgen einander 
im buntscheckigsten Wechsel. . . . Zwei Satze haben sogar eine Bauart, 
die in der classischen Poesie eine unerhorte ist, . . . dass sie hier vorkommt, 
wo Aristophanes eine verkehrte Compositionsart verspotten will, ist natiirlich 
ein Zeugniss fur die <oben> ausgesprochenen Grundsatze. 
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only to kindred spirits or to faithful service '. Bold would be 
the man who in this democratic age should claim a kindred 
spirit. ' Faithful service ' can still be found, but it is rare. But 
another requisite for the understanding of Pindar is the experi- 
ence of a losing side, and so evident were the traces of such an 
experience in my Introductory Essay that the publishers urged 
me to change some of the phrases on p. xii, out of deference to 
the prevalent sentiment of the country, an amusing reminiscence 
in the genial light of to-day. It is this point that Wilamowitz 
urges in order to account for Pindar's unpopularity in Germany. 
' In Germany ', he says, ' the past is studied chiefly from the 
historico-political side ', and it seems that the descendants of 
those who fought in the great War of Liberation have no sym- 
pathy with the man who went with his state, the man who 
Medized, as his religious teachers of Delphi were accused of 
doing — another historical parallel, as absurd as most historical 
parallels are. ' Auch sie starben fur das Vaterland ', the inscrip- 
tion on the Munich monument to the Bavarians who perished in 
the Russian campaign, stirs no kindred feeling in the upholders 
of the German Empire, and Wilamowitz opens his praelection 
with a translation of Carducci's sonnet to Dante. Here is the 
original of what I dare not call ' Professorenpoesie ', even with 
the qualification with which Wilamowitz has guarded the 
unlucky phrase : 

Dante, onde avvien che i voti e la favella 
Levo adorando al tuo fier simulacro, 
E me su'l verso che ti fe' gia. macro 
Lascia il sol, trova ancor l'alba novella ? 

Per me Lucia non prega e non la bella 
Matelda appresta il salutar lavacro, 
E Beatrice con l'amante sacro • 
In vano sale a Dio di Stella in Stella. 

Odio il tuo santo impero : e la corona 
Divelto con la spada avrei di testa 
Al tuo buon Federico in val d'Olona. 

Son chiesa e impero una ruina mesta 
Cui sorvola il tuo canto e al ciel risona : 
Muor Giove, e l'inno del poeta resta. 



The German attitude towards Pindar is the attitude of Car- 
ducci towards Dante. Pindar's soul dwelt apart from the great 
cause of Greece against Persia, Hellene against Barbarian. His 
lofty praise of Athens has enhanced value coming from a Theban, 
but the liberation of Ionia left him cold. The Attic Empire 
threatened the independent existence of the little communities 
where his friends lived, the Athenian democracy was to him the 
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irreconcilable foe of the order in which he was rooted and 
grounded, and his art as well. His dislike for the Ionians shows 
itself in his treatment of that incarnation of the Ionians, Odys- 
seus. He despised Archilochos, the master of Ionian poetry, 
and one of his most famous fragments shows that he would not 
accept the Ionian explanation of the eclipse of the sun. But it is 
our business to study the poet night and day, as Carducci 
studied Dante, and Wilamowitz's essay is an effective incitement 
to the study, and needless to say illuminating. As specimens 
of Pindar's art he has selected for translation, the fragment (88) 
in which the new star Delos swims into the ken of the immortals, 
the narrative of the Tenth Nemean, enough of itself to put Pindar 
among the great poets of the world, the last part ol the Third 
Pythian, with its proud vindication of the poet's art — the opening 
of the Sixth Nemean — the favorite of Wilhelm von Humboldt — 
and the close of the Eighth Pythian, Pindar's last poem and one 
of his very best — the <tkw ovap avBptmos poem, a shadow for us, a 
trailing cloud of glory for the poet. Wilamowitz's renderings 
have the swing of the translator. The broidery of Pindar is un- 
attainable. 



Nothing would seem to be more characteristic of an author's 
style than a propensity to parenthesis, whether due to the im- 
petuosity of genius or the feebleness of mental digestion. This 
is just one of those things that lend themselves to the tabulatory 
art of the statistician. Many years ago I wrote {Essays and 
Studies, p. 148) : ' Some one with a turn for computation has 
counted the parentheses in <Carlyle's> Reminiscences, and it 
is much to be wished that the same observer had watched the 
rise and growth and general norm of parentheses in Carlyle '. 
But that wish remained upturn desiderium; and a pium deside- 
rium is the wish that the President of the Women's Browning 
Club of Chicago had tabulated the parentheses in Browning 
before she abandoned the study of the poet in disgust because 
'she had got on to his curves' (A. J. P. XXXII 482). And 
now in the fulness of time one of the Schanz collaborators, Dr. 
C. Grunewald, 1 has taken up the subject of Parentheses in the 
Ten Attic Orators {Die Satzparenthese bei den zehn Attischen 
Rednern : Wiirzburg, Kabitsch). He excludes from consider- 
ation, as well he may, such little interjected phrases as olpai, 
rroXXoC ye Sei, and all clauses that stand in organic connexion with 
the main sentence — relative, final, conditional, and the like. 
The true parenthesis is an independent sentence taken up into 
the body of the main sentence. This parenthetic structure, 

1 Not to be confounded with L. Grunewald, to whom we owe the treatise 
on the Formulaic Infinitive (A. J. P. X 381), where the name appeared as 
Grilnenwald, for which I make this belated apology. We should have had 
fewer parentheses in Greek historical writing, if footnotes had been invented. 
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which modern grammarians consider an offence against the laws 
of an orderly sequence of thought, Dr. Grunewald undertakes 
to defend. That cannot be artistically a sin which is employed 
so freely by the Attic Orators, and especially by the most artistic 
of all — Isokrates and Demosthenes. We have to do not with an 
evidence of lack of control, but with a conscious device of art to 
produce the effect of nature. It contributes to the rejuvenes- 
cence of language, to the art of arts, which is celare artem. And 
so Dr. Grunewald has given us a special chapter on the psy- 
chological rhetoric of the parenthesis, and the art of 1)8ikS>s Ae'ycir. 
In the early orators, Antiphon and Andokides, the parenthesis 
serves simply logical purposes. In Lysias, half his parentheses 
are logical, half rhetorical; and the same thing is true of Isaios, 
whose close imitation of Lysias, by the way, becomes more and 
more evident the more he is studied. The long career of Isokrates 
prompts to the division into periods, from which it appears that 
the old man eloquent makes more use of parentheses in his later 
than in his earlier speeches, with a vast preponderance of the 
rhetorical sort. In Demosthenes' first period there are few pa- 
rentheses — only one parenthesis to eighteen paragraphs. In the 
second period the number of parentheses mounts, so that the 
average shews as many as one parenthesis to ten paragraphs, 
with some notable contrasts. There are a great many in I and 

11, the second Olymthiac rising to the height of one parenthesis 
to five paragraphs. Next to the lowest is the famous LIV, where 
one would look for ' naturalism', despite Bruns (A.J. P. XXV 
356). In the third period the De Corona shews one parenthe- 
sis to seven paragraphs. Most of the parentheses in Aischines 
have, according to Dr. Grunewald, a rhetorical coloring. Ly- 
kurgos, the academic, has only one example to 49 paragraphs, 
and the three examples, §§ 52, 90 and 95, are all rhetorical. 
Deinarchos, the Kpidtnos Arnio<r6r)vi]s, like Demosthenes, makes con- 
siderable use of rhetorical parentheses. Hypereides does not 
lend himself to definite conclusions, but in him also the rhetorical 
parenthesis preponderates. This is about as much as the average 
reader will care to know of Dr. Grunewald's treatise, which is 
an extract from the Festgabefiir Herrn Geheimrath Dr. Martin 
von Schanz in commemoration of his seventieth birthday, June 

12, 1912. 



The project of a Greek Thesaurus which should hold the 
wealth of the language from the earliest times down to a late 
Byzantine period fell from its own weight (A. J. P. XXX 112), 
to be succeeded by another, far more feasible, and one which 
is the necessary condition of the greater work, if it should be 
resumed under the same auspices. The plan of the new The- 
saurus embraces the period from Homer to Aristotle, and living 
men may hope to see its accomplishment. In an interesting 
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Promemoria, Professor Kretschmer, of Vienna, one of the 
leading collaborators, has given a sketch of the original scheme, 
which was naturally suggested by the Thesaurus Linguae La- 
tinae. Diels, it seems, in his Elementum (1899) was one of the 
first to give lively expression to what he considered the hysteron 
proteron of a Latin Thesaurus before a Greek Thesaurus. In 
view of the enormous influence of Greek on the whole world 
of thought, the history of Latin words, their origin, their se- 
mantic, could not be properly set forth, he maintained, until 
the Greek material had been collected and scientifically digested. 
Of course, he recognized, as every one recognized, the great 
difficulties of the task on account of the vast compass of Greek 
literature. Five years after Diels' contio ad clerum, the matter 
was brought up by Sir Richard Jebb before a General Meeting 
of the International Association of Academies in London, May 
26, 1904, and a committee was appointed with Sir Richard Jebb 
as chairman, made up of Diels, Gomperz, Heilberg, Leo, and 
Perrot. To this committee Kretschmer was added the next 
year. The death of Jebb soon thereafter was a great loss. His 
membership on the committee was given to Ingram Bywater, 
his chairmanship to Gomperz. 



Of course, there was no question as to the need of such 
a Thesaurus. The edition of Stephanus by Hase and the 
Dindorfs, still indispensable, is patchwork, and the advance in 
our knowledge of every phase of the life of antiquity, the 
advance in criticism and hermeneutics, in archaeology, in epi- 
graphies, in grammar, in etymology, makes a Greek Thesaurus 
one of the most pressing needs of Greek scholarship. But the 
trouble lay in the matter of limit, and it is this that has checked 
the progress of the Thesaurus thus far, and this question the 
promoters of the present plan, which is to be brought before the 
International Association of Academies this year, have solved 
for themselves by fixing the boundary at the time of Alexander 
the Great, reserving the whole mass of later Greek for a lexicon 
of its own. Twenty-nine authors are enumerated who are to be 
taken up into the Thesaurus as over against the two hundred 
and twenty-five of the Latin Thesaurus, and it is estimated that 
the material will be only a seventh as great as that of the Latin 
Thesaurus. An objection on the score of the great importance 
of the post-classic period, no less great than that of the classic 
time, is met by the consideration that a Thesaurus linguae 
graecae antiquissimae is no hindrance to the Thesaurus linguae 
communis, which can be taken up whenever provision has been 
made for the enormous expense attendant upon such an enter- 
prise. Even the present project threatens to task the financial 
resources of the associated academies, and an appeal has been 
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made or will be made to classical associations in this country 
for regular contributions to the support of a project which is 
as international in its scope as Greek is international. 



That to the Greek ' accent ', which were better called ' tone ', 
was pitch, appears clearly enough from the nomenclature which 
was traditional as far back as Plato. Was this pitch accompanied 
by stress? '<It was>, as can now be proved ', said the author 
of Wheeler's Law in 1893, and it was in 1893 that Jakob Wack- 
ernagel undertook to prove it. In 191 3 Hugo Ehrlich, with 
all respect for Wackernagel — a respect which everybody shares, 
and I not least, — has devoted a volume to disproving it. In the 
process of the ages, it is true, pitch has become stress, as in 
Modern Greek ; but that is a familiar phenomenon in linguistic 
history, and in his Untersuchungen uber die Natur der griech- 
ischen Betonung (Weidmann), a book of much more varied 
interest than its title would disclose, Ehrlich has upheld the con- 
tention that there is no trace of the influence of accent, considered 
as stress, in the language of Homer — for the whole work revolves 
about the language of Homer. Expiratory influences are not 
felt before the middle of the fourth century B. c; they are much 
stronger and earlier in the lower stratum of folk-speech than in 
the language of the cultured, and at the start prevalently outside 
the mother country. For the treatment of phonetic history in the 
domain of Greek, we must hold to the general principle that in 
the older period linguistic changes are independent of accent — 
a result which one finds emphatically stated in Vendryes' manual 
(1904). This is the conclusion, but I cannot undertake to sum- 
marize the processes by which the conclusion is reached. The 
book is fascinating, despite the column after column of evidence; 
and yet such is human nature that the things that interested me 
most are the confirmations of my own contentions, such as the 
originally adnominal nature of the genitive (A. J. P. XXIII 22), 
and the choriamic scanning 'Arpudas, which he upholds against 
Ludwich, against Brugmann (A. J. P. XIX 115. My appeal 
was to Pindar, P. XII 11, 31; I. 8, 15 and n^Xefdar Pr. 6, 25). 
Ehrlich's is to the Correptio Attica of 'OT-pviWaqr. 



No American scholar that I can recall ever made so strong an 
impression on his contemporaries in so short a life as did Mor- 
timer Lamson Earle, for whom great lamentation was made 
when he was called away (A. J. P. XXVI 454-456). In the 
limited space assigned to reviews, no room has as yet been 
found for a critical study of the volume which a few years ago 
pious hands consecrated to his memory, with its many evidences 
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of varied activity, of varied accomplishments, and this failure has 
been brought to my mind by the last number of the Mnemosyne, 
in which Van Leeuwen closes his eulogy of Earle with the 
words : Laetas horas transegit multas, felix vixit, vixit honoratus 
suisque carissimus, prius autem hinc abiit quam gravia ei fieri 
potuerunt vitae onera communia. Quicquid optimum haec vita 
habet, ei non defuit. This note of triumph no one can better 
understand than one who has looked on the faces of dead com- 
rades on the battle-field, and murmured, as he looked the un- 
translatable words : 5t fXa^iOTOu Knipov ru^ijf apa aKfirj TJjs 8o'|i)f ^laXXoy 

§ tov deovs dntiWdyrja-av. How many years Victor Hugo was to 
survive the verses he wrote in 1848 : 

J'ai fait ce que j'ai pu ; j'ai servi, jai veille. 



O Seigneur! ouvrez moi les portes de la mort, 
Afin je m'en aille et que je disparaisse. 

To every old man there comes a touch of envy in the retrospect. 



In my far distant salad days we college boys used to repeat 
enthusiastically a poem by the late Joseph Addison Alexander, 
of Princeton, in glorification of the monosyllable. It begins, 
' Think not that strength lies in the big round word', and may 
be found in several collections, such as Dr. Bombaugh's Glean- 
ings for the Curious (p. 102). Themes like these never die, 
and an article on the same subject from the Spectator has been 
going the rounds of the press. Alexander's poem is supposed 
to be a lour de force, like 'Swiss Family Robinson in words of 
one syllable ', but the English language does not require much 
forcing. There is a poem all in monosyllables by Chidick Tych- 
borne, but there is nothing to shew that it is designedly mono- 
syllabic. The Spectator has cited Tennyson. Why, if the 
writer had read Tennyson's In Memoriam with any attention he 
would have noticed that, while there is no monosyllabic stanza 
in the whole poem, in stanza after stanza the monosyllabic strain 
is broken by only one dissyllable. Miss O'Reardon, who is a 
student of English versification, informs me that long stretches 
of English poetry have yielded figures like these : Milton, a little 
more than seventy -six per cent of monosyllables ; Dryden, seven- 
ty-three per cent ; Pope, seventy -four ; Johnson, seventy-three ; 
Wordsworth, seventy-six; Coleridge, eighty (in the Ancient 
Mariner the monosyllables mount to eighty-four per cent) ; 
Byron, seventy-eight per cent. This monosyllabic character of 
the language is, as I have remarked elsewhere (A. J. P. XXX 
354 ; XXXIII 229) a decided drawback in the matter of imi- 
tating antique metres; but the difficulty is not quite so great as 
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it seems, because, as Sweet has emphasized, in any natural 
utterance words are run together by what Sylvester calls a pho- 
netic syzygy. By a certain class of people this phonetic syzygy 
is avoided in the interest of clear articulation, but to a cultivated 
ear nothing can be more offensive than the pronunciation of ' at 
all ' in two distinct syllables. Nearly a score of years ago a 
writer in the Nation uttered his protest against the innovation, 
and Fitzedward Hall, who at the time was working at A for the 
Oxford Dictionary, without stopping to read the protest and 
fancying that an attack was made upon the correctness of the 
expression, rushed into print, and in a long article (A Brace of 
Whims, Nation lxiii, March 8, 1894) proved triumphantly that 
' at all ' is good English. Ampng other examples, 'Swear not at 
all ' stands out conspicuously — a command hard to obey in cir- 
cumstances like these. 



In one of his Letters — unless a treacherous memory deceives 
me — Horace Walpole tells the story of an Italian cusiode who 
got so much into the habit of using the word ' blessed ' in con- 
nexion with the relics he was exhibiting that he shewed with 
great emphasis a bit of the blessed fig-tree that Christ cursed. 
And in like manner knighthoods have been bestowed of late 
years in such numbers on prominent scholars, I have become 
so accustomed to Sir Richard, Sir William, Sir John, Sir Sidney, 
Sir Frederick, that in the last Brief Mention (A. J. P. XXXIII 
485) Sir Gilbert slipped from my pen — doubtless a mere antici- 
pation. Surely a priest of the Muses like Gilbert Murray is not 
too much honoured by a prefix once borne by Shakespeare's 
parsons, by Sir Topas and Sir Hugh. 



The sudden death on February the twenty-third of Harry 
Langford Wilson in the fulness of his activity and at the 
height of his achievement has deprived the Journal of a valued 
contributor and the Johns Hopkins University of a learned, 
faithful, inspiring teacher. In its newly-elected President the 
Archaeological Institute of America has lost a man who had 
given proof of rare administrative ability. The scholarly world 
will miss the enthusiastic student, the larger public the luminous 
interpreter of the life and monuments of Ancient Rome. Nor 
will his loss be less felt in the community in which he shewed 
forth by precept and example the power of an unwavering 
Christian faith, and to which he has left the precious memory of a 
life consecrated to the highest ends. — B. L. G. 
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W. P. M.: The fourth part of Das Erbe der Atten (Leipzig : Th. 
Weicher, 191 2), is contributed by Professor Rudolf Hirzel. It 
is a masterly sketch of the life and times of Plutarch, and of the 
wide and long-continued influence of his works. It shows not 
merely what Plutarch was to his own day, but what he has 
meant for Melanchthon and Erasmus, for Rabelais and Montaigne 
and Brantdme, for Corneille and Racine, for Shakespeare and 
Bacon and Dryden, for Rousseau, for Madame Roland, for 
Alfieri, for Emerson. It represents an enormous amount of 
reading, and every page is interesting. As might be expected of 
one who had long consorted with this particular author, Profes- 
sor Hirzel often indulges in 'modern instances', and sometimes 
sketches little ' parallel lives ' of his own. The life of Plutarch 
himself is compared with the life of the historian Ranke, Themis- 
tokles is " the Attic Bismarck ", Timoleon is " the old-world 
Garibaldi ". Yet when he tells the story of Reuchlin's brilliant 
performance in the lecture-room of Argyropoulos at Rome (p. 
in), he makes no reference to its prototype in Plutarch — the 
story of Cicero's brilliant performance in the lecture-room of 
Apollonios at Rhodes. Is this national pride, or mere reluctance 
to spoil a good story ? And 1490 — is the date right? Reuch- 
lin's biographer Geiger insists that this happened in 1482. And 
some of our best works of reference say that Argyropoulos died 
before 1490. On p. 165 it is recorded that after the occupation 
of Vienna the great Napoleon — in conscious imitation of Alexan- 
der the Great — posted a guard before the house of Haydn. The 
second edition must quote from Milton's fine sonnet how " The 
great Emathian conqueror bid spare | The house of Pindarus." 
And it may be worth noting that Alexander's noble order is 
mentioned in'E. K.'s ' commentary on the Shepheards Calen- 
der — in 1579, the year of North's translation of the Lives. The 
story on which Tennyson's tragedy The Cup is based comes from 
Plutarch, De Mulier Virt., 257-8. The epithet in his poem 
Lucretius, 54, "the mulberry-faced dictator", is probably de- 
rived from the Life of Sulla, ii. And in Matthew Arnold's West- 
minster Abbey the allusion to Agamedes and Trophonios is based 
on the Consolatio ad Apollonium, xiv. There is one other inci- 
dent which might well be mentioned in a German book. When 
Olympia Morata fled from the flames of Schweiniurt, in 1554, 
she left behind her copy of Plutarch's Lives — and all her other 
wordly goods. The book was soon after carried to Wurzburg, 
and sold. But her old friend Joannes Sinapius happened to 
hear of it, and promptly restored it to its former owner. In a 
letter which accompanied it, he remarks that he is sending it 
"per Magistrum Vitum Grunbach . . . ut Vitus vitas exanimatis 
restituat ; sit venia verbo ". 



